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that cannot, as ordinarily, be accounted for on the ground that negroes 
were very numerous. At that time, in fact, out of the aggregate pop- 
ulation, not more than two or three per cent were negroes. 

This race prejudice the author explains, partially at least, in his last 
two chapters, devoted to the anti-slavery movement and to fugitive 
slaves. The opponents of slavery, who banded themselves together in 
abolitionist and anti-slavery societies, were unpopular in Pennsylvania 
as elsewhere, and hatred of these disturbers of the nation's tranquillity 
often expressed itself in prejudice and even violence toward the unfor- 
tunate objects of their zeal. Furthermore, the character of the average 
runaway was none too good. As a rule, he was perhaps of the 
"smart" type, and doubtless in most cases he had been brutalized by 
ill treatment. Perhaps, also, as was the case with many of his brethren 
in the South when they became free, he felt that freedom meant 
freedom from work. Some work, however, he had to do ; and in some 
of the larger cities the number of fugitives was sufficient to cause alarm 
on the part of white laborers, who feared a depression of wages from so 
great an influx of cheap labor. Whatever the cause or combination of 
causes, the poorer whites in Pennsylvania did not like negroes. The 
hatred then engendered has by no means died out, as the recent Coates- 
ville lynching shows. 

In conclusion, attention should be called to Dr. Turner's accurate 
use of the two terms, " abolition " and " anti-slavery." The proper 
use has been completely reversed in popular usage. Dr. Turner is to 
be commended for attempting to correct this error : he applies the word 
abolition to the earlier and milder opposition to slavery, and anti- 
slavery to the later and more violent antagonism. The fact that the 
old usage has been accepted by some eminent historians does not seem 
an adequate reason for continuing so gross a misapplication of terms. 

B. B. Kendrick. 

Columbia University. 

Municipal Franchises. By DELOS F. WlLCOX. New York, 
Engineering News Book Department, 19 10, 191 1. — Two volumes: 
xix, 710, xxi, 885 pp. 

There has long been need for a treatise on American municipal 
franchises based on the idea of protecting public rights and property ; 
and Dr. Wilcox has so adequately met this need that the Philistines of 
politics and " promotion " will hardly thank him for his achievement. 
As he remarks himself (I, 24), the volumes will be "useful only to 
those persons, either officials or private citizens, who are in good faith 
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seeking for light upon this most complex problem and who approach 
the subject, not from the standpoint of personal or private interests, 
but from the standpoint of public good." The two volumes embrace : 
(i) a statement of the many problems arising in connection with the 
granting and exploitation of franchises; (2) an almost monumental 
compendium of facts about the actual treatment of the several varieties 
of franchises in American cities; and (3) a summary of principles 
derived from experience. The author first examines the general fea- 
tures of franchises, such as the acquisition of franchise rights, monopoly 
profits and methods of limiting them, the relation of public utilities to 
private persons and the modes in which franchise rights may be em- 
ployed against the public interest. He then takes up pipe and wire 
franchises, and describes the precise ways in which selected cities have 
dealt from time to time with electric -light, telephone, gas, water and 
similar corporations. In the third part, he treats of transportation con- 
cerns, considering in turn perpetual, indeterminate, exclusive, com- 
pensated and low-fare types of franchises, as developed in representa- 
tive cities. Surface, elevated, subway, bridge, omnibus, terminal and 
ferry utilities are discussed in separate chapters, and the recent import- 
ant settlements in Chicago and Cleveland are singled out for special 
analysis. Quite properly, this massive digest of facts is crowned with a 
general survey, in which the author states and illustrates " the elements 
of a model franchise" — a phrase which he has made celebrated 
throughout the country. Finally, Dr. Wilcox devotes upwards of two 
hundred pages to the taxation and public control of franchises, examin- 
ing such matters as statutory and constitutional limitations, the initia- 
tive and referendum as applied to the granting and extension of privi- 
leges, state and local supervision through commissions, assessment and 
levy of franchise taxes , and municipal ownership. 

The author's body of doctrines, as seen in his presentation of facts 
and occasional recapitulations, may be summarized as follows : public 
utilities requiring special and permanent fixtures in the streets should 
be treated as monopolies ; constant public control of capitalization and 
operation under indeterminate franchises is a fundamental principle to 
be applied universally ; taxation may be used to bring to their knees 
corporations enjoying special and perpetual rights which cannot be 
touched in any other way, but, generally speaking, franchise taxes are 
in reality burdens on consumers and hence highly undesirable ; in an 
age of franchises we should prepare for municipal ownership. 

It must not be thought that Dr. Wilcox formulates theories only. 
On the contrary, he constantly gives the precise legal conditions which 
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should be attached to franchises in order to obtain certain results, and 
he is always on his guard against unforeseen turns in the operation of 
corporations under their legal privileges. While on the whole favor- 
able to municipal ownership, he is fully aware of the difficulties of 
securing and retaining expert public servants. Moreover, he is con- 
versant with the ways of politicians, and does not imagine that the 
adoption of public operation would produce in them any sudden change 
of heart. He believes rather that the march of events is preparing the 
instruments of governmental efficiency ; that, inasmuch as public con- 
trol is now a recognized and imperative necessity and is penetrating 
into every corner of the physical operations of utility concerns, the 
municipal experts will come in due time, and the transition from pri- 
vate to municipal operation will be made without bringing in its train 
the evils of mismanagement often associated with public business. 
Whoever would quarrel with this statement of principles or the mass 
of facts which accompany it must needs have more space than can be 
allotted to a reviewer ; but it may be said with certainty that Dr. Wil- 
cox has broken the way for the education of the public in franchise 
matters and has rendered to the student, citizen and municipal states- 
man a service beyond all calculation. 

C. A. B. 

The Greek Commonwealth : Politics and Economics in Fifth- 
Century Athens. By Alfred E. Zimmern. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1911. — 454 pp. 

The author of this work is a lecturer at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. The greater part of it was written 
during his residence in Greece as an associate of the British School at 
Athens. The local coloring and much of the geographical material, ac- 
cordingly, come from personal acquaintance with the country. Pages 
13-51 are devoted to geography, 54-204 to politics, and 207-413 to 
economics. About half the book is all economic and the remainder is 
mostly economic. " It is now generally admitted," Mr. Zimmern ex- 
plains, 

that neither an individual nor a nation can be properly understood with- 
out a knowledge of their surroundings and means of support — in other 
words, of their geographical and economic conditions. This doctrine, 
obvious though it seems to-day, was somewhat slow in winning acceptance 
in connexion with the study of ancient Greece. The traditions of classical 
learning and the lack of relevant evidence combined to keep Greek 
scholars out of touch with newer methods of social inquiry. But during 



